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Es thus taking the liberty, Sir, to prefix your name to this Paper, Tam 
only actuated by a desire to draty yerr nartienlar attention to the subjects 
on which i! ‘rests. ver attentive to the best interests of your country, and 
not less distinmuished for mtelligence, than for great zeal and industry 

I thought it would be a public benefit, if, with this general ap- 
peal, I could more particularly eng»ge vour immediate attention. And 
while [hazard the experiment, Lam bound to acknowledge that it is not what 
I have written, which claims your notice, but the subjecis embraced In my 
view, of which Ihave barely been able to sketch a hasty and incompetent 
@ut!ine. 


4 } fad acyNn i “rr See eae 
With yery sincere respect, your friend, 


THe WRITER. 


For the American Magazine. 
FUEL. 


Wrenex are we to draw asupply of Fuel ? This question is 
eften asked ;—but to which none, or none but partial answers. and 
local in their application, have yet been given. "The i inquiry. is one 
of public i interes st,and of very general importance. Ina national 
point of view, it presents a fieid for examination wide-spread and 
ample as our national domain. Every section of the United States 
is more er less interested in ite In 6 Eastern states. owing to the 
peculiar state of the country, and the habits of the people. wood for 
Fuel is every where becoming scarce and dear, if we may forma 
judgment from the complaints in all quarters. The people do not 
yet adopt methods for rearing w ood, to supply the consumption 
occasioned by i its use 16 fir Ing : : bec e, but a few years since. or, 
but one or two cenerations, at most, i common- -object was to clear 
land, and destroy the wood. In these States, there is no mineral 
Coal; or none except in Rhode-Island, and ps of a very inferior 
quality for family use. Whether. this way grow better, as we pen 
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etrate deeper: whether the supply be abundant, or not; or whether 
Coal may yet be found in other regions of this section of United 
America, it is not my present purpose tuenquire. But, as I pass, 
T may merely obser ve. that. in my opinion, the Coal Region of the 
United States, is almost exclusive! y contined to the country embra- 
ced by. and lying to the West ot the Alleghany, or Apallachian 
mountains. The reasons that have induced ine to adopt this opin- 
ton, have been fully stated in another place, aud t think them de- 
serving of public attention. In all these Kastern States. the lands 
e So minutely subdivided in small freeholds, that, for many ages 
ree come, we c: annot calculate on any very extensive forests. from 
vhich to draw great supplies of fuel: none. at least. on the borders 
of navigable waters, by means of which it could be cheaply distri- 
buted aione those waters, and our leng lire of seaboard. sesides. 
there is not, in such situations. any great tracts of mountainous, or 
unarable lands, where nature will assert her clatins to perp etuate the 
growth of forest woods. ‘There may be,and t know there are some 
partial exceptions to these remarks; but my object is ageneral view. 
Looking along the Atlantic coast, and the shores of its navigable 
streams, frem Virginia to Maine, and I confirm their general cor- 
rectness. When we eet as far south as Virginia, we find her im- 
mense rivers ceming to the Bay of Chesapeake, from the very heart 
of the great Coal Region of the United States. ‘These rivers rise in 
countries every where resting on coal strata. and descend in ereat 
navigable streams, seeking the Atlantic: and they commingle w ith 
its waters in a grand national harbor, extending inland some han- 
dreds of miles. There. too. the lands are venerally arable. and al- 
ready denuded of their wood. Mong these shores. at the present 


_ day, the lands are not so minutely suodivided in freeholds, as in the 


states farther north: but nature has interposed no insuperable bar- 
riev : and as the genius of the American Government is averse to the 
rights of entail. we may venture to antictpate the thickening of farms 
and villages here. instead of the growth of forest-wastes. ‘The spi- 
vit of America, is a gui irante e against the perversions of Norman 
Conquerors, and the retrozrades of Reeal Savageness. 

Here, then, we sce a vast extent of country. extending, as [ 
before said. from Virginia, to Maine. along the seaboard, alarmed by 
the increasing dearness of Fuel. Far inland, too, im many parts of 
this extent, the alarm is as great, and constantly increas, ag 3 and 
that, too, where, by reason of the navigable rivers, the interior has an 
easy and cheap in tercourse with the déaboard. A remedy, then, for 
the difficulties of the maritime portion, would be, in a very great 
degree accessible to the inland districts: or nearly common to 
both. Itis not,merely, the wants of the present generation, that I 
am now contemplating: though at present they are of — 
magnitude, D this particular, to demand investigation and a 
effort s—but those of the ages also that are to come. And, in ice 
views, I flatter myself that my Readers will willingly indulge me, 
while I take a survey, of some pi rolixity and detail. Where | a 
write, at a distance of 180 miles from the Atlantic, near the head of 
sloop navigation, on tue Hudson, and ina country abounding in 
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wood, or wood-lands, and uncultivated, the annual expense of wood- 
fuel for but a small family, may be stated at about 100 to 150 
dollars. <A gentee! family, with 2 2 or 3 servants, and in our City 
dwellings, which are designed to be warm, and well constructed 
against the effects of cold, w vould consume, probably, on an averece, 
from 150 to 200 dollars’ worth of fire-wood, rec: oning every ex- 
pense attending it. A poor person, witha small family, and no 
servants, consumes, if he use open fire-places, about 80 to 120 dol- 
lars in this way, or from 40 to 00 dollars in every fire-place. ‘The 
use of close-stoves, reduces the expense of fuel from : 50 to 50 per 
eent. in some instances: but stoves, though much used in this city, 
a practice learnt from the Dutch inhabitants here, are net in general 
use, in the country, t! hough they are consider ‘ab ly more Us ok every 
year. Itisa piece of economy ‘forced up on us| by necessity 3 but the 
stove-heat is offensive to most people, at | inst. and i njurious to ma- 
ny oe An open fire is the most pleasant and agreeable, 
by far, to most people and as they are also believed to be more 
salutary to health. it becomes a m: atter of the more inp ortaice te 
inquire, Whence are we to procure the fuel necessary for the et joy- 
ment of open fires ? 

‘The few remarks I have introduced, conce orning the annual 
expense of fre-woed in this city. are of little gene: al importance, 


and yet they serve to show that the expense of this article 1s really & 


pretty cor siderable item ia the list of the e <penditure ‘sot a family. 
i might, and L ought to have added, that the price of fire-wood has 
been 1 increasing, at the a of 10, to 15, or near 20 per cent., per 
annum, during several past y ional it has done at all the towns on 
the navigable waters of the Hudson. The magnitude e of this co: net 
eration will best appear, by stating, that this ratio of increased « 
penises, has thus added to the annual expenses of living in the same 
ratio, upon a population which may be assumed at near 180.00 : 
aouls. A small proportion of this number may have derived s som 
little benefit from this rise in the price of fuel; but this number, te 
be deducted from the population that Lhave assumed.on the Hudsen, 
is comparatively very small. How far calculatt ms simular to this 
may be extended, as applicable to other regions of country, siumiar- 
ly situated, | have not the means of know! ing; butevery person may 
extend the calculation, and ap ph ly the remarks according to the ex- 
tent of his knowledge. My object is general: and l annex some 
local detail, as data, applicable to my purpose. It is desirable, [ 
think, that the inquiry | propose should receive a good deal of gene- 
ral attention, till the local application should every where be m nade. 
Should persons who may have the means, adopt my ; opinion, I will 
thahk them to put me in possession of additional fact 
But—I come, now, to the principal object of this Paper. And 
here [ shall take occasion to remark, that Mineral Coal, in my opin- 
ion, 1s but of two kinds, though there be many varieties. The best 
kind, or what I should denominate Bictminous Coal, is that formed, 
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* Any Communications on this subject, addressed to the Bditor, shel 
receive due attention. 
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by induration, from liquid bitumen. Dy heat. this may all be re-con- 
erted to a liquid bitumen, or a bituminous gas, giving a bright and 
i a flame, and leaving but a small por tion of eart! iy remains. 
itis not al! pure, alike, however, and this is what occasi ons its va- 
rieties. ‘The other kind, is that formed, by a process of nature, from 
masses of vegetables, mixed with earths. ‘This kind is usually far 
less pure, affords less gas and flame, and does not liquefy by the ef- 
fect of heat.and burm 1 in blisters. “Phere may be.and ce tainly are, 
sonre sainples of this kind, very pure, and free from mixture, but 
still they are less combustible than the other kind. and exhibit the 
distinguishing characteristics, on being burnt, that I have just noti- 
ced. Thave collected many samples of this kind, on the waters of 
the Ohio. whose conversion to CO al was of so recent a date, that some 
portion of the mass, such as the largest of the sticks, among leaves 
a id small twigs, were vet In an entire w goody state. ollections ot 
this kind, in the angles of the rivers, are partially covered with al- 
luvion. and in afew years are converted toa carbonated wood. and 
finally toa mineral Coal. "The wood, from the heat of the climate, 
and the moisture of the position, seems to undergo a kind of pro- 
cess of fermentation, being x partially rotted. There are. too. some 
singular propensities in th e very constitution ef nature. as it would 
seem. in the countries of which [am now speaking. All its opera- 
iions of growth, decay, and transmutation, are rapid be evond what 
any one can conceive who has not w engine them. Ihave even 
seen the leaves of trees. 1 those masses, with the thin fleshy part, 
onverted toa perfect Coal, while the Lest fibres and the stem, 
‘d lost not hing of their woody texture, though their colour had 
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changed toa pale brown, while the thin and fleshy part, had become 
4, 
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a dark coal-black. The petrifactions. of stones. may be traced 


with similar attendant pecullarities. This, it will be remembered, 
is a rezion of Coal:—and where the bituminous kind lies in abun- 
dant strata underneath, these appearances are seen in the super- 
strata and the soul. IT believe the mean heat of the earth. at the 
same depth, is considerably greater, in regions abounding with 
bitaminous coal, than in any other, with the exception of those of 
naplitha. or the still liquid bitumen. ‘Lhe evaporation will of 
course be greater. and all the ch anges of growth, decay, and trans- 

yutdtion. more ‘apid, in the same propor tion. In the country spo- 
ken of above. the dews are so cop ious that they fallin drops from 
the leaves of the trees, toward day light: and wood, newly cut, 
such as the covering of houses, looks as old in 1 year, as it does in 
3, 4, or 5..1n some other countries. A similar remark applies to 
rezions of slate and limestone. when compared with those of some 
other kinds of stones and soils—but my present object tis remote 
from geological disquisition. Lest. however. my remark should 
be entirely discredited, or fail of the effect for which it is designed, 
{ will add, that if any obsesving Farmers, accustomed to their 
avocation on the high tracts of land on the W. border of the Green 
Mountains. have migrated to. and settled on the Ohio, they, at 
least, have become fully sensible of the correctness of the above re- 
marks. In some parts of Vermont, on the tracts just noticed. 
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where the soil is a thick stratum of black mold, resting on a com- 
pact hard-pan, filled with rocks and stones of pe tro-silex; or the 
common gray flint-stone, and the trees very thick and tall, there 
is so little dew that their leaves are not changed so much in 3 or 4 
years, as they are in as many months, on the soil of the coal-tracts 
which L have noticed. In the one case, the masses of leaves lying 
in the open air, upon the soil, are perlectly rotted and decomposed 
to vegetable mold, within 2 years, generally; in the other case, this 
certatuly 1s not so completely effec ted even in 20 years! And wide 
as this di eression inay seem, from the main topic in view, yet the 
impor tance of the facts Ihave - ited, both to acriculture and philo- 
sophical science, may well apologise for their being introduced in 
this place. 

It is now more than 6 months, since I conceived the design of 


writing this P apers for the purpose of calling the public atten tion to 

a subjec t whic} hd thong yt of a side ‘ra ble t hipor tance, and by far too 
ed neglected. So much of my tine, and opportu nity, as | 
could Spa ire, for t! iS oes jose. have | peen dire cted tO Satins inforr lao 
tion ; and [ have now betore me sundry letters from Rh ode- Island, 
Pittsbe urgh, and other parts of Pennsylvania 5 from Richmond, and 
the Coal region of Virginia, with specimens of Cea! from all those 
places. I have the prices at hich their Coal can be afforded. with 
lists of such articles as would do well in barter for Coal. and the 
price s of these articles. | lave procured, also, the present charges 
for freight, and mtended’ to incorporate all those m: iertals in this 
Paper. ~ But [ have now almost filled 2 sheets! '—Such, however, as 
i do not use. are at the service of the Public 

The city of Richmond, Virgiiia, is at 7 resent the great depot 

of Coal. from the waters of that state. ‘The mines are of great eXx- 
tent, pervading the country every where, from the lowest ridges ef 
the southern, or south-eastern Jnils that border the Allecha: 
Mountains. Numerous farce riy: ‘rs come from these regions to the e 
("| ie ‘sapeak Bay, ane cl the ( oa! is flea Tet mi dow? rh th nata trifling fF ex- 
pense. ‘This Coal is of the bituminous kind. and cood, accordin: oy ) 
the depth from which it is raised. Richmend, alone, could. in a 
few years, furnish Coal to supply fuel for all the Eastern States. 
As the business shall increas e. the sag - the Coal will probably 
improve, and it may be afiorded for less than at present. ‘There is 
no danger of a monopo Ny aud forced prices. The best of Coal 13 
now sold there at 20 to 25 cents per bushel: and freight, to N. York, 
is charged at 6 to8: to Albany. 10 to 12 cents per bushe!. At Al- 
bany. then, the cost of the best Richmond Coal. would be at pre- 
sent, $13. S52 cents per Chaidron. Here l must remark, th at C ay 
of an inferior quality, may be bought at Richmor d for 6 or 7 


cents » 


per bushel. Persons have bought the prncipel part of their cargo, 
at that price, mixed it witha few Chaldrons of coarse. and coud, 
high priced Coal, and brought it here and recommended it as of the 
best quality, of which they had barely enough for s amp les. § cn 
conduct, especially in the beginning, the ver y dawn cf a trade that 
promises so much ‘of mutual benefit. is much to be regretted. as it is 
to be reprobated. ‘The public has an interest in preventing it, and 
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Thazard the information without fear for the consequences, as res- 
pects myself. L have found many persons, already, so obstinatel 
prejudiced about the quality of the Richmond Coal, that they con- 
demn it altogether, and prefer the British Coal, which is more uni- 
formly good, (as they buy it,) though at considerably higher rates. 
They say,and very justly, that when they buy American Coal, they 
do not a ww what they buy. = It is forbidden by statute, if | recol- 
lect rightly, to sell cargoes of mixed coals, in E ngland, as it ought 
to bein America. The ol bject, there, is to Keep coals assorted, SO 
that the quality shall be umform, according to sample. It ought, 
and must be, the object here, or the business will suffer irreparable 
injuries. 

To the ing? uiry, Whenee are ” to derive a supply of fuel # 
T answer, from Sirginias and by a trade alike beneficial to both 
countries. The burning of coal, like every thing else. at first, is 
attended with some difficulties. The fire, however, is made with 
far less trouble than a fire of wood, when once we get accustomed 
to the manner of making it: and coal is best burnt i in a grate, set 
in an open fire-place. 1 have burnt coal, in my family 1 res, du- 
ying one or two winters, in this city. when it cost me 18 dollars a 
chaldron in New- York, besides freight to Alb any 3 and | know that 
it cost me less than wood, even then. when wood was lower than it 
is now. ‘This was previous to the late Embargo, and Non-Inter- 
course,and War. during which I could not get coal, or I should 
have centinued to burn it until this time. 

The coasting. and river trade, of the Fastern States, give par- 
tial e employ nent to a great many people, but this trade, and partic- 
ularly that on the Hudson does not give constant employment 
through the year. ‘There is a spell in summer, when there i is little 
tobe done: and from three to four months in winter, the navigation 
is preventer Lby the ice. A winter ompnery ed either in Virginia, or 

in bringing coal to New-York, or other ports open to the sea, would 
eke out the business of the vear. and give good profits for industry. 
A trip or two might be made by each vessel. during the idle period 
of summer. and the cargo carried up the river to its final destination, 
But how is the trade. now proposed, to be made mutually bene- 

ficial to the North and the South? By giving employment to 
many persons, who would all have some profits on their labors. In 
Virginia. labor is cheap—here it is very dear. ‘Phe Virginians can 
diz their coal. and tote it to their coal marts, for half what the same 
labor cos id cost in the Eastern states. The habits of Virgima are 
such. that the slaves on her plantations are not constantly employ - 
ed.in tie labors connected with agriculture. Strange as it may 
appear. these same slaves spend more days in idleness every veary 
han the sons of a Yankee far mer, who may be more independent, 
though not so rich as the owner of the plait: ation, and its hundred 
slaves. The Yankee is ever busy in something about his farm. and 
not less so in winter than summer. <A farm in New-England, of 
60 to 100 acres of land, has about as much fence upon it, or certains 
Iv more that ought to be called such, than a plantation } in Vi Inginlas 
ef 600 to 1000 acres. The Yankee farm is managed by the owner, 
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and 1,2 or $8 sons; with sometimes a hired man for a few weeks in 
the season of harvest and hay-making.—This hired man is common- 
ly the son of some neighbor, whose farm of 20, 30 or 40 acres, does 
not afford constant employment for its owner and his boys. The 
Virginia plantation, supports 20 to 100 slaves, who are only em- 
ploy ed cee it during the season of vegetation. The winter is a 
dead drawh aC Kk upon the purse of the proprietor. I have known 
hundreds of Planters, who would have been glad to let out their 
slaves for the winter, to any person who would promise to give 
them comfortable food and clothing, and return them, sound, and in 
good condition in the spring. ‘Thus [have shown how the North 
and the South may be mutually benefitted by the trade 1 propose. 
The Virginians are not so much accustomed toa barter-trade, as 
are the Yankees. But they want to buy, lumber, lime, potatoes, 
pease and beans, beef, pork, cider and apples, onions, iron, steel, 
iron-castings, gypsum, candles, soap, cod-fish, blubber and linseed 
oil, W. E. rum, wooden wares. and all sorts of Yankee notions. 
Mules, are in constant demand, and may be sold on contract, pro- 
bably, at from 70 to 100 doilars each. i a ose 1 or 200, of Sor 
4 years old, might be sold in Richmond every year. Heth, Shep- 
herd & C Ory of Richmond, and Heth & Mendelian Manchester, Ya 
will receive any ef the above articles, at the current prices, in ex- 
change for coal : or they will ta ii them in store. and seil for account 
of the owner, free of commissions. ‘They are honorable men, and 
they invite an extension of this kind ef trade, to which they certain- 
ly ofer great facilities. 

it may seem strange, but I do believe that coal may be bought 
at Richmond. and brought to this countr vy for fuel, ata ‘lower rate 
than it could be affurded if we had the mines of it even in our 
own country. "Phe difterence in the price of labor, is more than 
equal to the expense of freight from Virginia : and besides this, 
many of our surples products may find a better market at this coal 
mart. than any where else. 

I have now presented the view of this subject, which I medita- 
ted, and I can but hope it may engage the attention of the public. 
I have shown that the trade [propose would be alike beneficial to 
the people of the South and the North, and that the present circum- 
stances of both countries. clearly indicate the propriety of immedi- 
ately setting aboutit. We have now a tew cargoes of coal, every 
year arrive here, for the use of the air-furnaces .some few manu- 
factories, and the smith’s shops; but | do not know ofa single fam- 
ily in this city, that burns coal for its ordi nary fuel. Customs, so 
lone- lived as they are, and so obstinate. when once formed, are ne- 
cessarily of slow growth. Should it once become fashionable to 
burn coal, it would soon become a ceneral practice, the consequen- 
ces of which would be that the price of wood would be reduced, and 
coal might cer tainly be afforded at a lower rate, than at present. it 
would improve in quality, probably, and | in time fully equal the best 
British Coal. Ibelieve that ona fair caleulation. the Virginia Coal 
may be supplied to this country, at avi 10 doliars a chaldron: and 
that, at that price, it will be found as cheap as cord-wood at 5 dol- 
lars. Woed is never lower here than about $6 a cord, but in winter 
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itis commonly much higher. I have known the best hickory to 
average from 15 to 18 8 dollars a cord, for some weeks in succession. 
Cord-wood is c mm posed of the white, red, rock and pin oaks, maple, 
elm, beach,some bire! h. iron-wood, ash, and occasionally a few sticks 
of walnut. Batthe most of the w nod for fuel,in this city ,comes mon 
waggons trom. the surrounding country. = It sists of the kinds 
enui merated above, besides a large portion of yellow pine, and some 
hemlock. Thea iggregate expense of fuel to this city, including that 
for its manufactures. the burning of bricks, &c. &c. with what the 
steain beats constme, Is enormously § great. considering the popula- 
tion. During the winter of 1813-14, "1 attempted to collect data for 
an estimate of the expense of fuel for one year: and although I 
know ! did not get nearly all, vet Lascertained an amount equal to 
126.8350 dollars. ~ Lsuppose it probable that the whole expense was 
upwards of 150,000. tis much to be wished that the steam boats 
should adopt the use of coal for fuel, as indeed they must do sooner 
or later. ‘fhe sooner they do it the better. both for the propri ietors, 
as Lshoulds hy and the public at large. If coal-fuel can be had 
for about the same expense as that of “wood, on the Hudson, the 
change is vet ‘y -desiral ble. as these boats consume about 46 to 48 
cords per week. But it is not here alone that the public is interest- 
ed in this matter. Steam Boats are every where coming into use, 
and in a few years they will be found in all our waters. ~ They are 
pr ,lucingza new era in the | history of all infand navigation sand 
the success that attends this application ef the power of steam, 15 
recommending the introduction of the same agent wherever great 
power is required. ‘The era of steam boats, 1s the era ot steam en- 
gines. or at leastof their general introduction in America. In za 
~~ years more. we shall be as familiar with its mechanism and 
powers, as with those of the ordinary mill-works, which ages past had 
ne ay, ceased to I Prov e. ‘There is something in fashion. too. and 
probably many of ‘these E ngines will be employed, during the rage 
of this. where the old-fahioned mills might have answered every 
purpose. Nor would this remark have been introduced here. but that 
It serves to penapeeee a view of the subject under consideration, and 
to nid in enforcing the imp tance of an early inquiry, Whenee are 
we to derive. in th ese “astern St ates. a supp ly of Fuel ? 
Considering that mv object is to engage the publi c attention, 
and that for this purpose itis desirable the pul tie se should read 
what I have thus written, L suppose I have made my Paper quite 
long enoug h. Should | discover that I can do any goo a by wri- 
ti ig more, I may, by-and-by. resume my pen. ‘There is no doubt 
at manv other persoas. a bONng the Cor: esponde nts of the Ameri- 
Magazine. by occupying the same number of its pages, might 
ee civen far more useful information to the public. shall be olad 
if my effort should cal! them out. The subject. if Lam not greatly 
mistaken, demands far more attention than it has vet received. 
Ship- -uwhers, and traders, or any pe rsons desirous of more minute 
information. concern ing t ie trade | have ventured to recommend, 
may, on app lication to the Editor, have access to all that I have 
heen able to learn about it. 
stibany, 1816. AMERICANUS. 
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Vo the Editor of the American Magazine. 
Siz, 

Tur following observations on the propriety of establishing A Natiowan 
Scnoo. OF SCIENCE anpd THE Mecuanic Arts, and on new modelling the Pa- 
rent System of the United States, are respectfully offered for your Mage- 
ZiLe 


In the course of my examination of the subjects of this Essay, 
] purpose to pass in review some of the prominent features of those 
events of former times, which have most affected the progress of in- 
telligence, and the advancement of useful learning and knowledge 
In this review, therefore, not.only shall 1 attempt to examine the 
State of society of the diferent periods and, ages that are past, but 
to discover the influence of events and civil insti tutions, on other 
events and the institutions of other axes that followed. Ji it be 
asked wherefore dues the object of this Essay demand so broad a sur- 
vey of past ages and events? | answer, because it is my purpose 
to inquire —e her or not the institutions of those ages were founded 
on principles calculated to preserve the natural and civil rights of 
the people, or only to subvert these rights, and give toa few the 
privileges and benefits of the many. Because, in short, that prec 
dents are not always founded in right; a id because that th Ww 
relationships of civil society 1D America, demand a rapaeatinti h 
reform from the ustitutions and habitudes of other ages, and other 
States of society. It is far from my intention to denounce every : 
thing that remains to us of t! ie institutions of antiquity 3; but 
would willingly persuade myself that the undue influence of a blind 
veneration, was fast wearing away. If indeed the Institutions ef 
our country have left the citizens all free and equal, let us hope 
that the public mind has escaped in a good degree, trom the slave- 
ry of ancient prejacicen, to which there is no danger of returning. 
lf any one a ask himself. why have so many successive ages 
been permitted to pass, s, and man is vet groaning under the bonda 
of man, let him seek the cause in the natural tendencies of icner- 
ance and prejudice, by the influence of which some men | ave con- 
trived to mislead and enslave the rest. In former ages. the schools, 
and the institutions of religion, too ce mmonty united their uafiue ice 
with that of the Monarch. In later times. learning aims to be use- 
ful; and religion, while it points the Way to sp ritual liberty. im- 
poses fewer of the chains of superstitious dDondage on the min d and 
body. But if we would learn | now Tat ‘the > State of societ Ns bil T@ia- 
tion to these matters, is advanced In Am rica , Leyend what itis in 
the Old World, we must compare Institut: be old 
world, with those of the New. _ Ws enka lead us not only 
compare the state of things in both countries, and the actual cc 
tion of the people, but to turn our t! mere on that chain of events, 
those connections ot Cause il nil c te ct trom which tne | reseni sta 
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of things have arisen. ‘This. then, is precisely the object of the re- 
view which | propose to myself 1 : these pags +, aX pr = ir goverh- 
ment, pudlic intelligence forms the surest g » tor public hber- 


ty, and this is pr incipall y assured 
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um of common scheo!s, in which the cemmon people, or in other 
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words, the majority of the people, in any country, acquire some 
knowledge of letters, and some lear ning that may be useful in their 
pursuits. In the education of youth, in common schools, the seeds 

f knowledge are liberally bestowed in our countr ys and these 
schools are necessarily the nurseries of public sentiment, and public 
virtue, at least lor mI lar; ve majority of the people. 

Another object of this Essay will be to show the importance of 
Keeping up this state of things, if we would perpetuate our privileges 
as freemen—as also that itis due to the character of America, and 
to the condition of its civil institutions, that we now advance one 
other step.and establish such a National School, as is indicated in 
he rane of this Hssay. If a reason be asked for this proposi- 
tion. and for the iinportance attached to it. | answer, that the con- 
stant te udeney of usetul learning is to enlighten the understanding ; 
of that which Is Setlenn, to darken it :—the one of which produces 
iznurance, the other knowledge :—while this kind ot ignorance is 
iar more potent and 1 inveterate than that which is merely natural : 
it exercises a ws us influence over the mind, far greater than 
patural Agnort ance. and more pernicious, in that it is more authori- 
tative. To lead from ignorance, should be the object of instruction ; 
of education, to arrive at knowledge. Ifany ask, what then is 
ki iowlede: —in reply L ask, what is the object of clas? > Keep- 

ing constantly in view the imme ‘diate object of this Essay, I shall 
t permit niy self to seize on facts and arguments wherever found, 
‘hiel 1may de calculated to show the importan ice and necessity of 
such a school as I propose, without any formality, or any other re- 
straints than ot of truth and reason. Should my manner be 
deemed e xeurs ive. or the freedom of my remarks be thought un- 
suit ted tomy subject, it will be time to t: « & another form, whenever 
anotier 0! ject s hall unite with this to demand it. 

li we ne the state of society in America, we find every 
where a spirit of ii weg nee, of improvement, that we can no where 

else find among, th mmon people. Why is this, but because 
the y here rene ly en} OY the he nefits of | iCal ‘ning which le aves them 
at liberty to embrace their own opinions ;—free to the exercise of 
though it. untrammeled by the artificiai systems of religious or polit- 
ical orthodoxy, too com nonly j in posed | by other states. "This sub- 
jectis well unde rstoo i in arbitrary governments, at least by the 
ralers. whether under the controu! of a civil or ecclesiastical ruler, 
or both. = hi tt his country we may not be suf uciently aware that 
habit is authority, nor enough on our guard against this kind of in- 
fluence. Lreckonit one of the principal excellences of the Ameri- 
can character, however, that it is naturally prone to be jealous of 


a to be vigilant in detecting error, and faithful to itself in 
abandoning tt, in wha tever form it may be found. It follows, there- 
fore, in the very nature of things, that we must continue to improve 
in our sé nial cada and civil institutions. until time shall wrest 


from reason its prerogative, and render us the slaves of precedent, 
and that kind of authority which it acquires by time. If we examine 


,* 


the histor Vy © f u th er erate “se W a 7 fit na that their cow nward course 


1 


has alwavs been marked by a blind reverence for ancient usages, a 
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usual consequence of decaying institutions, hallowed by time in 
the minds of the unthinking, though rotten from old age. Ifwe 
turn our eyes on Europe, at the present day ;—if we look back on 
the ages that are past, and i inquire for the states that rose, and fell, 
and disappeared, we will find in the social character of all those peo- 
ni an age of youth, (more or less vigorous, in proportion as the 
people were free or ot! fer WISE) of manhood, of old age, and a do- 
tage of decrepitude that is satisfied only with the institutions of the 
ages that are gone, and the * ve ‘nerable things’ of old-time, whether 
rigitor wrong. ‘The order of nature is thus changed :—for instead 
of “keeping pace with i mapror ement, wen turn to the pilot that is far 
behind. In this way all the benelits of experience are forsaken for 
the authority of precedent, under the very weight of which. sooner 
or later, the wreck of dissolution comp letes the catastrophe. If 
struggles succeed this, it is but to prolong the agonies of death, in 
a coutest for power between the old prejudice sand the new. When 
the overthrow of the old is complete, revolutions may sul side, and 
the combined influence of new ideas unite in commencing anew 
era. Such is the course of events with nations. Would we avoid 
their evils, let us take care } in time to avoid the causes from which 
they flow. Letus, es special y, be on our guard against the pride of 
orthodoxy in politics or religion, avoiding ake the test-laws of a 
eraity monarch, and the creeds of a subtle priesthood. Letus do 
more than this—frow n indignantly on every attempt to iinpose on 
public credulity, or controul the freedom ofopinion. If others see 
none cessity for these 1 Injun ctious ~at this day. Li Hey wil! excuse my 
error, and I shall be glad if L only am: wiatahbion. 
Perhaps some of us may err by 1unning too far into | " oppe 
site extreme, giving too much latitude to freedom of the 
sentiment; a natura! effect, as is supposed by many, amot 
ple whose institutions secure equal hberty and equal rig hts: to ail. 
At least this isone of the areume -_ that monarchists, i the advo- 
cates for special privileg eS, usually bring against ropeblies pism 3 
Let them enjoy it then—if republ icanism sometimes errs in practice, 


in the enjoyinent of freedom, better so than that a oo vy des} otis 


should enchain the mind } in bondage, and confine it to a perpetual 
elavery of wrong -n principle and practice. How can am an, accuis- 
tomed to the indulgence of his own thoughts. account for that ebay 
influence of habit which justifies the assumption of power by king 
only by the effect of edsication and the all-powerful influence of cus 
tom? This boasted right of legitimacy. and the divine rights of kines 
and priests—to an American ear, to the understanding of a freeman, 
wherever found. are the rankest nonsense. It is in the power of 
abit. nevertheless. to seduce all the attributes of reason. Let us 
recur again to old-time, and trace the progress of events and opin 
ions. 

During many ages, some of which we now affect to consider as 
aces of creat darkness. and some of creat leht. the mind of man has 
been making valuable additiens to the stock of human knowiled: ee. 


Sometime Ss “trots varlou is Causes, t) ic progress ot inte! jigence bas 


been slow, sometimes rapid, and sometimes even recrograde in its 
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mov ements, by periods of many ages. Brighter eras have succeed- 
ed to those of the deepest ¢ cloom, and i in the native elasticity of the 
nind of man, a remedy has been sometimes found for the evils of a 
tyranny ofmind. W hen the mind is free and enlightened, it is al- 
ways active ; enslaved by prejudic e and the shackles which tyranny 
Rads means to impose, supive and inactive: or if all. its energies be 
not destrov ed, still like the bird encaged, its flights and excursions 
are limited by the narrow precincts of its prison. Thus, In time, 
the lefty ex onception and all the bold and noble attributes of iniind. 
repr vssed | by fear, by ignorance e, and a gloomy view of religion’ are 
lost to the age: and the seeds of mental freedom, of natural liberty 
are at leng th des croyed. Ages have followed ages, and left on re- 
cord this mournful eviden ce of the influence of events on other 
events, which follow in the order of time. If we inquire where and 
In Whaat age has the mind of man attained the highest powers, and 
given to the soctal character the highest excellence, we have only 
to search for the country and the age in which the greatest share ot 
freedom and intellig ence nave been enjoyed tor the | ongest period 
of time. Wou! a we inquire for the country and the age in which 
the most abject slavery has held the mind in bondage, and finally 
mosi dea craded the huma an Bsesruek-oul we vi am find them where th 1 


beanies ¥ among indiv Ncihiate : in am country, ad that age. 1 sho#t 


rere the rei of ortl menORY has been the most complete, and of 
the longest Seiation. Such is the tendency of prerogative, aided, 


} 
ri 


as it alwavs aims to a by the institutions of superstition, under 


qe nawMe of relizion 3 1 OT. inde ed. the religion of the bible. but the 
relivion of the king and the priest, of the state and the church, the 


; ° ’ y 
S$ renisect art 


established religion, devised | LY the joint cunning of the foes of civil 
and religious liberty. Is veer iment necessary on this argument, on 


LQ 


reasoiing So pi in an | palpa able. then is memory ex tinct. and com- 
mon sense banished from the world! The authority of tradition 

| precedent, Is never used to strengthen the clains of mght, so 
much as of thoseof wrong. What did not tradition and precedent, 
and the prerogatives whi ch baseness and cunning derived from their 
LU 


lufluence, give, for ages. to the chair of the pretended successor of 


St. Peter! and wv net have they not given to other chairs, or other 
Kical dignities, equally fallacio us, absurd and imposing, In other 
tines! And what is the cons equence The consequence ever} 

where is that the people lose their rights, and become the mere tools 
and slaves of some splendid fallacy enthron ed or mitred, surround- 
ei by the pomp of royalty. by which the actual rights of the many 
are all merged in one. His M: ije sty; or His Holiness. None but the 
few who Share in ‘ie privileges « I prerog: ative, are now permitted 


‘43. - 


toa) roach this dread array of mae sty. from which the common 
people are far removed. Success strengthens the claims of supre- 


acy earl rozative. and by.the aid of creeds and tests and all 
v, 2) paratus a Establishment,’ the church and the schools unite 
their influ uence with that of the crown. All now goes on smoothly. 


| jurse of the nation, the monarch finds no difficulty 
in furming a league with the priests. By their aid, in a little time, 
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he sets up his claim to a broad assumption of natural right; and the 
priest is the first to proclaim the divine right of kings! ‘The che rch, 
is now in its turn, well provided for. ‘The royal pret ‘arative is 
progressive ‘ly enlarged ; the rights of entail are devised for the pre- 
servation of the great estates of the lords and nobles: and thos. 

mortmain, have a special regard for the interest and rights of the 


church. Hereditar y suce cession is decreed. and leg tim acy hq ceen 
in allits splendor and glory. If any enquire for the Pe . they 
are unknown! An ave of tyranny an di ionerance. and s Su] ers stition 
succeeds, or perh aps . till the peep 8. > HO ded on tod les) eration 


’ . " 


by the pressure of the va 4 machinery of state. jearn to lisp their com- 
plaints against their task-masters. The terrors of relimen are now 
brought to bear rapa the redeeming spirit implantec in the breast 
of the people, whe are taught that te question the divine right of 
kings, is to offer the highest indiguity to the majesty of heaven! 
What then? “habe Isa vain hope. Not only is the ‘sacred’ desk 


in the interests of the crown—for before thi sitn ay be supposed the 


church and the state are ur ited. bot the untversities. ard al! the in- 
ferior schools, with the whol authority of literature. aided by the 


influence of habit.’ Who. now. shall dare to complain? The cry 
of reform is treason. and that signal for a display of power, wi ich 
the king. perhaps, desires. ft any daring spirit arise, bold encuy 

to assert the rights of nature, where, in this gloom ef mental vi ony 
shall he find an ear to hear his ¢ complaints. | or an advocate for the 
cause of reason and right! ‘This state of things had heen foreseen 


by the tvrants of the state. and they had 1 ided acainst the catas- 
trophe. Never has civil tyranny completec dj System, ¥ ithou t the 


aid of the priesthood: And where has the de: pot reigned, without 
‘this union of church and state ¢ 

But whether or not, where has despotism reigned, without 
gaining to its purpose the principal aid and authority of the h cher 
achools of literature ? The king. the church. and the university: 
or in other words. th 1e send power. the eeclesiastical. and that cf the 
higher schools, by the influence of patronage. are united In one pur- 


pose. All anxious to sec ure prero rative. they give. in order to re- 


eeive again! >: Or as our pol iti icianhs s av i pé y Fr lay into each oth »* 


hands. of which we have already quite enough in this country. J 
us take care of these things. in good time. IT would Interrese an 


= 


other order of Schools. from which less is to be ap p free i > and 


although many will think lightiy.in the present d: av, of these int 


-< 


mations, yet if they survive a century and then fall inte the hands 
of some sensib le man, jealous of power, anc anxious to trace the 


history of its abuses and asury pations, they will not fail ofbeing duly 
appreciated. But why. I a proposition for introducing a new 


of School. i all t! 11S rey ie W 0 fy Nast everts introduced f—- WV Say so 
much ahout the abuses of power in the times of old?  W-hy intre- 


duce the priest, in short, é vou ae not a foe toreleien >? Lansy 
that | am a friend to religion, and to natural ates civil i erty: and 


being such, is the only reasou why I submit to the labor of writing 
this Essay. if th test appear too often in ity the fauit is not 
mine. Ifthe ambitious worldings of the church, as itis called, 
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have made themsec!ves consp icuous in the abuses of natural liberty, 
abetting the usurpations of the crown, the reiigious tyrant Is cere 
tainly entitled to as much notice in these pages as his master. 

‘Let us now tarn again to the ages of old- time. in which we lef¢ 
the state, the church F and the university, in due preparation for a 
manufacture of creeds, and all the apparatus of establishment, 
with tythes, test-laws, &c. &c. backed by the-power of penalties, 
denunciations, excommunications, bulls. tortures, aud an inquisi- 
tion, as well to rew = and confirm the faithiul, as to reclaim here- 
tics, and maintain the dignity of the church! We left the people 
groaning in bond ages and 1 to them I return. ‘Lo keep them in ignorance 
and slavery, the holy scriptures, which to know effectua’ ly is life 
eternal, must be kept out of their bands. ‘The services of the altar 
are confined to a language foreign to the wors wippers assembled 
around it—while in fact no ve use is mace, of the reople-than to 
get the benefit of their labors tor the use of the ch uch and the state. 
Vakin ig good care to secure ee fleece, the fleck is esteened of ne 
other account than as furnishing the bodies on which it may grow. 
Such a state of things. and the half, nay the thousandth part net 
yet told, actually ex isted for many centuries after the christian Cray 
when the temporal a. d $1) ritual power, (as it is called, by a sacri- 
legious profanation of ter ms -} ) extended its ¢ mp ire over all k urope. 
This state of things produced the Reformation, and the Most High 
afforded aid from heaven, to carry on that great work. A few in- 
trepic daring spirits arose, bold in a consciousness of right, learned, 
eloquent, a: nd fil | of a holy zeal, and persevered to theend. AlL 
Europe was thrown into commotion—and then, if never before, 
was shown what is national religi ion. And how painful is it to re- 
flect on the events of that day! ‘To think of the many millions of 
hu: man n beings who by the power of tradition and the prerogative ot 
orthodoxy. were mat de to believe in the entire infallibility of * his 
holt iiness.’ and that to him were entrusted the dominion of heaven 
auc earth, the ne ys of heaven and hell! Such was the power of 
tradition. of education and habit. Luther, Calvin. and others of the 
Reformer Se doomed \ the pope to ete! nal turments, were supposed 
by many millions of men to have incurred the penalties of that 
drea adful doom. as ce: ‘tainly as ii the decree had been pronounced by 
Jehovah himselt ! et us pause a Inoment longer to conten plate 
the influence of traditional religion, x ith oat of national religiong 
as it has been called. If we turn back to the dawning of the gospel 
~ and meditate on the cveuis of that period, we behold the pow- 

7 


of tradition displayed in features olf the most fearful kind. The 


Saviour of the world. though he raised the dead, opened the eyes of 
the blind, restored the powers of's speech, and of the whole body. and 
wrought all manner of age IOS, could not remove the veil which 
t adition had imposed on the understanding of a people once reli- 
etons, but now, from the lems e of this verv tradition, sunk in the 


crossess of traditionarv s uperstition. The Priest. the ~cribe. the 
Pinas ‘see—all were spi irituall y blind: and w h en Lazarus was raised 
from tle tomb, in the view of the whole uation, as it were. net only 
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did tie nation, this religious nation, under the influence © 
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Priests and the Pharisees, seek to compass the death of the blessed 
Redeemer, but of Lamar also.* because that by reason of him, many 
of the Jews went away and believed on Jesus.’ ‘The blessed aviuor 
taught a new doctrine, not orthodox. in Jewry : and the consequence 
was such asa pride of orthodoxy has always tende dl tu produce. The 
fauit was not In religion, but im the institutions that the cunni ng 
and craft of man in successive ages had devised, and hallowed by 
assuming its name, aided by the pernicious influence of religious, 
or rather superstitious pride. ‘The pe eople who had Abraham for 
their father, and Moses for an instructor im the institutions of the 
law, could not abandon the authority of tradition, though a present 
Deity were manifested in the works of the — Jesus. Persecu- 
ted. | even unto death, stil! the Priest and the Pharisee and the 
Seribe, were the last to believe. thouch fore ote in cf uti ivirg torid 
the world of one who taught other doctrines than theirown. No 
despotism can be more despotic, than a despotism of opinion. 
Aware of this, | would avert the reign ef orthodoxy in America. 
National religion, is a contrivance of base men. design ed to force 
Opinion into the ruie of orthodoxy, by which religion is debased and 
liberty destroyed. Suppose w e give the controul of a majority of 
the higher schools to some reli gious sect, and they teach more of 
theology than physical science! Will not the — er schools gaina 
controuling influence over the lower? And what is the effect 
Go and enqiire of history, of — who is old, and of experie nce; 
that is wise. Ask of wistlom if she hath ever nown power to be 
unambitious, or whether the power Cerived from op in ion be less as- 
piring than that from streneth. or any kind of combination? Ask 
her if she hath ever known the gin er of opinion to aspire at prerog- 
ative. even in a young country: and whether it began first te shew 
itself in advances toward persecution of other opinions? And as 
you prize the liberty vou enjoy, and the i piness of millions of 
freemen. with many ‘other millions vet unborn, be sure you relate 
whi at histor ysan id time. ali al exp el ten ce and wisdom tea ch. tn relation 
to these matters. Fear not to oflend, whiie spe Aing tr uth. and do- 
ing good. ‘The guardianship of liberty, civil ane velign ous. exists in 
the right of dissent. and the power of truth. ut. would we learn 
more about traditionary religion, let us accom : any the Apostles In 
their labors and travels. See “St. Paul at Rome.at A thens , at Ephe- 
sus—and witness the je alousies of the Priests.and of those who shar- 
etl in the profits of orthodoxy. And after thus accompany z the 
spoaties, turn tothe course of events under wh: atis called th Chu irch. 
Read of the many persecutions for religion, as they call it, of the many 
martyrdoms, massacres, crusades, &c. &c. and worder and admire 
at the spiritual blir idness which blind guides can impose on a world. 
After one other remark. I turn again to the Reformation. Is it not 
high time for every meen christian, every sin to humanity, ta 
weigh well the pop ular opinion of the prese t day, concerning 
Schools of Theology ? The subject is of the etueet im - ortance. The 
reniuek [am going te add. will excite some surpriz Vere La 
man of wealth, earnestly disposed to bestow that v ealt 1in found 
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ing eminary or seminaries of learning: were my only object in 
doing ~ this, to promote the happiness “ot mankind, and procure to 
mPa assurance of peace, from a consciousness of having dis- 
charged an act of duty as a man and a christian ;—were the hope of 
heaven my only object, | would sooner endow common schools, for 
giving the youth of the poor. a common school education, than found 
a the ological college. or university. I would much sooner endow 
an academy of mechanic arts, than a theological! seminary. 

L would prefer to give a common school education to the chil- 
dren of the poor, and a knowledge of some useful trade, and leave 
the exclusive support of a profession of theology to those who have 

seen less of the conse: juences of a blind reliance on the s sanctity * 
a profession. As a parent. and a christian. | would prefer to kee] 
ail creeds out of these schools, and encourage the study of sh 
from the Bible alone. It ch ouid be, however, not only a book used 
in schools, but, so far as L could influence that matter, a family book. 
{ know that a blessing is in store fer those who * turn many to right- 
eousness:’ but _ do not know that the readiest way to do this is to 
endow schools of Theology, in preference to any other means. or to 
educate young men for a profession, in which they may be the 
means of as much evil as good. of teaching as much of error as of 


truth. and of incurring the greater sin. It would be in short, a re- 
sponsibility which | could not dare to take on myself. He who is 
anxions to hear his praise in all the churches, let him give to the 
church liberally of his store. and entiust his good name to its keep- 
ing. The theologians of every sect. are especially tenacious in this 
jut if the blessing of Heaven be desirable above all. it 
, | to seek the Wil il of He avel }. as the better guide. And 
while scrupulously exercising the rights of conscience, | could not 
aid the man who by climbing would get into the fold, I would 
yield in zeal to no one in forw arding his work who is truly called 
to become a shepherd. For though in sep ‘the harvest is great 
and the laborers few,’ yet there are many exceedingly ready to 
x9 to the harvest feast :—were it not so, | should have no iear for 
the event. 

Let us now tury 2 per to the Reformers. who were undaunted, 

and by whose labors the refori tation yn dawned on a benighted world ; 
and proceeded, till the true light of grace was seen in the gospel of 
licht and grace. and man rose rapidly tow ard that digni ity in the 


are of crea ion for which be was. destized from the beginning, 


Men then found eut that the religion of our Saviour, was nota thing 
of aaa s. and Bead forms, al d uumeaning ceremonies, but a foun- 
tain of light and life. precious. and Siegen t for the immorta 

soul, With the light of religion. thus diffused, the light of reason, of 


nature. gained strenet hianild r yrants every where trembled fos the e- 


vent. ee ae sonie iew ruline Mo maren ha, in the Silanes 
power . who lent their aid towa d l enesian the door of civil and reli- 
gious liberty and s ng the captives free. In the e wide-spreading of 
light, which followed. the clouds of darkness often int exposed s— 

the whole horizon cou'd not be cleared at once: for. after all. the 
Refirmers were but men. But—the creat veil was lilted. a nd the 
ligit of Heaven beamed clearly and steadily on, many, by whose ex- 
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ertions it wad again rapiliv reflected on the world. Religion was, 
ina good desree, restored to its ancient simplicity, and the Chris- 
tian became allied to the Patriarch of old-time, im faith and in 
works. The art of printing seems to have been discovered at an 
auspicious moment: and as reading begat thinking and medita- 
tion. in progress of the age was rapid, and deemed secure. What 
fh owed, it is not my purpose to detail. Schools of theology were 
multiplied, and in the end produced so many systems and sects, that 
there is little danger of another Empire of Religion, so extensive 
and powerful as that which held the world so long in bondage under 
1 > 2B) 

he Pepes of Rome. Would we learn how far the Reformation has 
gone toward fully restoriug man to his natural rights, we must 
carefully survey the pr esent condition of the states of the old 
world. Depe nd upon it that wherever the power and policy of the 
civil and ecclesiastical rulers are united, the people have not yet ob- 
tained but a part of their rights, and these only at a great price. 
When the late Emperor of France, adopting a policy commou 
enough among mewerngnty € called to his aid the power of the pope 
and the priests. he struck a death blow at the liberties of the people 
in his dominions. if not at his own power. It is true he did not es- 
tablish a national creed, because he still left liberty of conscience 
to all sects 3, but he meant it for a nationa! religion, and sought to 
strengthen his own hands by the experiment. And here let us re- 
mark, that by calling in the aid of the religious author ity. the pow- 
er of the Emperor was, probably, for a little time enlarged; while by 
making his tyram) iv the more complete, its overthrow was accelera- 
ted. te d. unhappy F ‘rance! When free. vou embraced anar- 
chy: enslaved again, vou cov eted glory, and suffered yourself to 
be delud sdb by vast proj ‘ects of ambition. No wonder that after the 
first moments of intoxication. when vou flew from the institutions 
of religion to infidelity: no wonder, if you had not learnt to dis- 
criminate be tw een the b hace and enormiti es of what is called reli- 
gi: mn. and re! Icion itself. that you widiy led to atheism ; or that 
experience and a corrected judgment, she auld lead vou to covet 
aczain the consolations ol the gospel. Alas that the resumption 
of its ministrations. was but to confirm vour wrongs :—and instead 
of affording you spiritual 1 instruction and consvlation. desi: ened only 
to perpetuate | vour delusions, and the power of that tvranny which 
you had already permitted te grow to a gigantic s tature. I ask of 
Frenchmen :—was the power of the church lent now to the people, 
to aid in reclaiming them, and bri ngi ng back the public mind to 
sentiments of natural right, public fi berty . and devotional religion, 
or, was it lent to the crown? Did the Priests preach religion or 
politics = > Did they deseribe the horrors of wars of aggression, or 
paint in glowing colors the glory of conquest? Did they reprove 
wrong, or seek to justify it F condemn the tyranny of the crown, 
In aiming at foreign conquest, or strive to hallow. its injustice by 
Tending the aid of the institutions of their religion ? 

{To be concluded in our next .) 
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CLAUDINE. 
Swiss Tale. Fromthe French of YM. De Florian. 
(Conclud led a pace 276.) 


“Tp was well for Claudine that the conversation now termina- 
ted. for her tears almost suflocated ber: she hastened to her cham- 
her. and there shut oe" up to reflect on what she ought to do. 
Her inclination and her alleetion for Benjamin prompted her to en- 
ter iuto the service of Me. Belton: but his past treachery, and the 
promise she had made to the Curate of Salenches, never to do any- 
thing which might endanger her virtue. made her hesitate: but the 
welfare of Benjamin preponderated : she resolved to go to Mr. Bel- 
ton, to serve him faithfally. to make him cherish his son. but-never 


4 | : 
to (cil i! n ’ it®’ Wa-™ 
. i j saint } —— 4tiad 4h ’ t yy Nine ae wait | 
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Mr. Beiton. who agreed fo ceive her good wages. and ordered her 


and her brother cloaths tmimedictelv. Mr. Beiton now wished to 
renew the conversation of vest rday. and to ing julre further cen- 
Ce rning ner sister. But Claudine roterri uy} fed tq = Sire 7 said 
sf serv. chagrin. and reée- 


she. a ie sister is HO Tore ¢ Silt 13 dead ‘ 

pentance. All our family have lamented her unhappy end: ae 
those who are not our relations have no rieht to re new such melar 
cholv refeetions.” Nir. Belton. more than ever astonished at the 
$] rit af X laude. a i fin m furtier mnqun 7 < but he conceived a 
high esteem and a sincere friendship to this extraordinary young 
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‘laude soon became the favorite of his master: and Benja- 
min. towards whem Vir. Belton four il him ag iched by an irre- 
sistible impulse. was for everin his chamber. ‘ihe amiable child, 
as if conscious that he owed his exisfence to M r. Belton. loved him 
nearly as well as Claudine: and he teld him so with such sweet 
innocence and simplicity. that the Englishman could not do with- 
out Benjamin. Clandine went for yoy. but she concealed her tears. 
Bat the dissipation of Mr. Reiten afflicted the heart of Claudine, 
and made her fear that the hour of discovery would never arrive. 


* By the death of his parents, Mr. Belton had, at the age of 
nineteen been lett master of a very large fortune, which he had 
hitherto ennloved in wandering over Italy, stopping wherever he 
found it asceeabie to him, that is. wherever he met with acreeable 
ion he could deceive and ruin. <A lady of the court of 
Purin, rather advanced in life, but still beautiful. was his present 
Mistress : se Was livel Ve puissl ionate, andwery ye alous of Mr. Bel- 
ton. She required that he s! ould sup with her every evening. and 
write te her every morning. The Englishman did not dare to re- 
fuse. Notwithstanding all this they had many quarrels: for the 
smailest eanse she would weep. tear her hair. seize a knife. and 
play a thousand fooleries, which beean to tire Mr. Belton. Ciaude 
saw and fe't ail tan, but she suffered in silence. Mr. Belton gave 
her every day fresh marks of confidence, and often complained te 
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her of the unpleasant life he led. Claude now and then risqued a 
little advice, half joke and half serious, which Mr. Belton heard 
with appro vation. and p vromised to follow to-morrow ; but when to- 
morrow caine, Mr. Belton returned to the lady more from habit 
than inclination, and Claude, who wept in private, affected to smile, 
while she accompanied her master. 

* At length there arose so violent a quarrel between the En- 
glishman and the marquise, that he resolved never again to go near 
her: and in order to prevent it, connected himself with another 
lady of the same place, no better than the > former. In this change 
Claudine saw only a new sub ject of affliction. All that she had 
done was to begin again: ba she resigned — to it without 
complaining, and continued to serve her master with the same fidel- 
ity asever. But the marquise was not of a ve osition so easily to 
yield up the heart of her lish lover. She had him watched, and 


{ 
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Oa ti 
oon discovered her heal she exhausted every stratagem of in- 
ricue to make him return: butin vain. ‘The Englishman did not 
answer her letters, refused her appointments, and ridiculed her 
threats. The marquise, Row mn air. thought only of revenge. 

* One day, when Mr. Be'ton. followed b vy ¢ laudine, was as 
usual coming out of the house of his new mistress about tw 0 o'clock 
in the morning, and. already dis} lea ised with her. was telling his 
faithful Claudine that he had t) ous hits of set ting out immediate! ¥ for 
London, suddenly four desperadoes feil with poniards on Mr. Bel- 
ton. who b ad hardly time to throw himself acainst the wall with his 
sword in his hand. Claudine, on sicht of the assassins, sprang before 
her master, and received in her bosom the stroke ofa poniard aimed 
at Mr. Belton : she instantly fell. The Englishman set furiously on 
the man who had wounded her, and soon stretched him on the pave- 
ment: and the three others. rye 5. themselves furlously attacked, 
| uic Kly fed, nl Belton did not nursue them: he returned to his 
do mestie . ral: ised | him, ee bin wand ( alled on hii with tears $ 
but Claudine did not answer, for she had faint ad. Mir. Belton took 
her in his arms. carried her to his house. and jaid her in his own bed, 
while others at his desire ran for a surgeon. Mr. Belton, mmpatient 
to see the nature of the wound. unbuttoned Claudine’s vest. drew 
aside the shirt coy ae with blood, !ooked. and beheld with aston- 
ishment the hos mh of a woman. 

* During this the surzeon arrives, and examines the wound, 
which he deciares not to be mortal, as the weapon had struck against 
the bone. ‘The wound is dress d.and stimulatives appled. but still 
Claudine does not recover. Mr. Belton, who supported her head, 
pe reeives a gb on round her neck: he pulls it. ahd discovers a 
ring. Itis his own: the same that he had left on Montanverd to 
the wy gl she} her less whom he se cruelly abandoned. Every 
thing is at once evident. He sends for a nurse, who undresses 
Claudine, and lave her in } ier own bed: and the poor girl, at length 
recovering her senses, throws her eys around, and sees with aston- 
ishment the nurse, the surgeon, her master, and Benjamin, who, 
awaked by all this noise. had risen, and run half naked to his broth- 


er, whom he embraced with tears. 
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« Clandine immediately endeavored to consoie Benjamin; 
then calling to mind what had h; ay Pe ned, seeing herself ina bed, 
and redecting with inquietude that she had heen undressed, she 
quickly | nut her hand to the ribbon which held her rine. Mr. Rel- 
ton. wno watch ed her, saw in her looks the pleasure with which she 
found it was still there. He then made every body leave the reom, 
knelt down by the side of th ¢ bed. and taking the hand of Clau- 
dineg-—* Do not be alarmed.” said he, ** my swe et friend: Iknow 
every t! Tier and it is for the happiness of us both. You are Clau- 
dine. and iama monster. ‘There isbut one wa v that I can cease 
to ce so,and that depends upon you. Lowe you my life. and I 
wish to owe my honour to you, for tt is L who have lost. it. not 
you. Your wound 13 not deneareus:: 2nd as soon as vou can go 
out. you shall bestow on me the name of hasband, and pardon nea 
crime which iam far from pardening myself.) have long strayed 
from the paths of virtue, Claudine: but they will be the more agree- 
able when fam restered to them by you.” linagine the Surp Wise, 
the joy. the transports of Claudine. She would have spoke, but 
her tears prevented her. She then perceived little B enjuu. in. who 
had been turned out with the rest. and who. anxious about his 
brother, had softly opened the door, and thrust ii his pretty face to 
see what was guine forwards. Claudine shewed him to Mr. Eel- 
ton, saving. * There is your son, he will answer you better than I 
ean.” Ele Hew: Benjamin covered him wit} J kisses, and. carrving 
him to his mother, he passed tie remainder of the night between his 
wife and his chiid with a satisfaction ef mind to which he had long 
been a strancer. 

+ In fifteen days Claudine was well. She had informed Mr. 
. Belton of ail that had hieeoeell 4 to ey This endeared her to the 
Englishman. who was now fonder of her than the first time he saw 
her. Claudine, now dressed asa woman, but with great plainness, 
entered the coach of the Englishman with Benjamin. and all three 
went strait to Salenches to the house of the Curate. ‘The good man 
did not at first know Claodine : but at length recollecting her. he 
ran to old madain es elix. who was still alive. and who almost died of 
joy when she beheld Claudine and Benjamin. ‘The next day they 
ee out for Chamouny, where Mr. Belton. who was a Catholic, wish- 

hat the marriage ‘might be publicly solemnized in the parish- 
PR of Vieure. 

* In the evening the Curate of Salenches was sent to demand 
the hand of his danghter of the terrible M. Simon. The old man 
received him with creat gravi ity. heard him without testifying any 
joy. and gave his > sent mn very few words. Claudine came to 
throw herself at his feet: he allowed her to remain a few seconds, 
raised her without a snile,and saluted Mr. Belton with great shia 
ness. The good “anette lanwhed and cried at the sametime. On 
the read to church, shee th Benjamin on one hand, and held her 
sister with the other: the tso Curates walked before. and old Mad- 
am Felix bebind with M. Simon ; all the children of the village fol- 
lowed singing sores. 

“In this order they reached the church, where the ceremony 
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was performed by the Curate of Salenches. Mr. Belton had tables 
covered on the banks of the Arva, where every guest was welcome, 
and the whole village danced during eight days. He b ought some 
good estates for old M. Simon, but he refused tu accept of them. 
Nanette was not so implacable. she accepted of an estate, and 
a handsome house which Mr. Belt: n gave her, and ts now the richest 
sail the happiest woman in the parish. Mr. and Mrs. Belton went 
away in about a month, carrving wi ith them the benedictions of every 
body. ‘They are now at Londen. where { understand Eenjamin 
has tive or Six broth ers and sist ers. ie 

Such is their history ; which [ could not sherten, because I 
tried to tell it you in the words ef the Curate. whom I have often 
heard repeat it. If it has not pleased you, you will excuse me. 

1 thanked Francis VPaccard, assuring him that his tale had in- 
terested me much. I descended from Montanverd, with my head 
fall of Claudine: and during my return to Geneva I] wrote this 
story as Paccard had told it me, without trving to correct the many 
faults of style which the Crities will no d lonbt discover in it. 


For the American Magazine 
THE GARLAND.— 31 Por u—with Notes. 


line writer of this article proposes to publish in the manner 
of Darwin’s Botavic-Garden—De escriptions of such Americar 
Plants, as are remarkable either for beauty in appearance, or singu- 
larity in formation. His book will be divided into four Cantos. 
The first Canto will<contain the plants which flower in Spring—the 
second, third and fourth Canutes will be devoted to plants In seme 
way peeuliar to Summer, Autumn.and Winter. Each Season or 
Canto will be embellisiied with four engray ings. The first of which 
will represent the Goddess of Spring, &c.: the others the mest re- 
markable flowers described, with seenery oo back-ground to cor- 
respond with the subjects. ‘The following extracts are given, not 
as the most meritorious spec imens in the Poem. but on ly to illus- 
trate the plan—for it is but fair to state the wo rk is unfinished. 
Should any person be disposed to encourage the undertaking, they 
are requested to leave their names at Wrusrers & SKINNERS” 
Book-store, Albany. 


—_— 
Wuere mighty Mohawk’s restless waters hour 
O’er cragey rocks abrupt, with ces isless roar 
Near its impending verge and glittering foam 
Fair Pulsatilla builds ber little “ho: me; 

Amidst the busy din and misty storm, 

In humble guise she lifts her tender form. 


There see her razing on the morning beans, 
Ere yet it dances on the silver stream ; 

Or seizes Zephyr at the early dawn, 

Scenting his ¥ ines cre vet he sweeps the lawn, 
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&re the green robe of ling’ring Nature shades 
The lonely bowers or the dewy glades ; 

Ere the first warb ler in the vecul throng 
Awakens Echo with its tender song ; 

ficy eves adorned with drops of gelid dew, 
And roseate cheeks attract the wandering yiew. 


> 


Nores. 

Cahoos Fal’s. This grand and beautiful cascade ts distant froma 
Albany about 10 miles. The Mohawk riv er, Which is here 250 yards 
wide, islaunched with great violence and uproar down a precipice of 
60 or 70 feet. A dazzling rainbow, which dances on the spray in 
the morning and evening, forms adelic h thu | contrast with the clouds 
of white foam which are continually visi bg. It has been justly re- 
marked that there is a dreary and savaee character about these 
falls, which isimuch more in harmony with the wildness of such a 
scene than the cultivated fields in the neighborhood of Niagara. 

fhe name Cahoos or Colhoez. is borrowed from the Indians, 
and " one. of those sounds, intended as ** an echo to the sense.” It 
is very remarkable.as Volney observes. that the same name is be- 
stow 2 upen a small cascade nine miles from the Spain Germany, 


so famous for its mineral springs. As before remarked this fall of 


water is about 60 feet. ‘There can be little doubt however that 
formerly it was much higher. I suspect itto have been perpendic- 
ular also, instead of forming the angle which it now does. The 
well known nature of argillaceous slate which composes the bed ot 
the Mohawk river in this neighborhood, gives ereat probability to 
the supposition. This slate is gradually wearing away, beth by the 
chemical as well as mechanical action of the water upon it; and | 
think it may safely be conjectured that at ho very distant period, 
the rocks. which form this barrier. will vanish and the fall be con- 
verted to a rapid. In the Niagara falls. the case Is e einer difer- 
ent: there the inferior strata are of slate, and the superior lime- 
stones ; the former, which is brittle, is easily dislodged or excavated 
by the force of the water, while the other, heing of a more durable 

nature, is continually projecting: thus what is called a perpen- 
dicta: fall of water 1s constantly formed. 

Those who wish to visit this place and have a taste for such 
scenes, | advise to goalone. The grandeur and sublimity of Na- 
ture fillsthe mind with an awe which shrinks from all observation— 
our thoughts are raised above the earth—we tremble and adore. 

The American Savages, who deal greatly in the marvellous, 

relate the following circumstance. 

“** Many years since, an Indian and a Squaw, having made too 
free with the bottle, were carelessly paddling along the Mohawk i in 
their canoee gm a sudden they perceived themselv es irresistibly 
drawn by the current, and hurried down the stream to the dreadful 
cataract. Looking upon their fate as inevitable, they composed 
themselves to die with resolution, in a manner worthy of their an- 
eestors. ‘They drank the last dregs of the intoxicating cup, and 
began the melancholy death song. 


- 
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* Ofeuna was dashed into pieces against the rocks. His faith- 
fal consort esc aped, but by what muiracie has never been known. 
The Indians of their tribe have preserved this incident by faithful 
tradition; and,as often as auy of them pass tie fatal spot, they 
make a solemn hait, and commemorate the death of Udfuna ; 3 they 
have even remembered the song that the lovers alternately chanted 
while hurrying into the jaws of Dissolution. ‘The following is a 
literal translation. though [om sensible much of the force and beauty 
ot the orig inal is wanititige 

* Daugl.ter of a mighty warrior, the great esitas cails me 
‘hence: he bids me hi isten into his presence: I hear Ais voice in 
“the stream: | perceive bis spirit in the moving of the waters.” 

* Art thou not thyseifa mightv warrior, O Géguna!l Hath 
not thy hatchet been re peatedty bathed in toe blood of thine ene- 
‘inies! Hath the ileet deer ever escaped tiy arrows, or the beaver 
“eluded thy pursuit! why then siouldst tiou fear to go lite the 
“ presence of Wunitom 2” 


Ge 


Maniiok regatdeth the brave—he respecteth the prayer “a 


t the mighty ! '’ When TL selected thee trom 'the dau wan of th 
* mother. | promise ‘dl to live and die with thee. ‘The asta tes. 


** 
4 


* has called us together. 
+ Welcome, U shade of Orisha. reat chief of the invincible 
“ Senecas! le! a warrior, ine the daughter ofa warrior, come to joi 
thee in the feast ef the blessed! 
At this song,” say the Indians, “even Fate relented, and 
és Manito had spared the Chief. hut that the decree of Heaven was 


& Irrevocah le: yet his ma’ nanimity was well rewarded. Raised 
& hich above the re: i us of the moon. he views, with joy; the pros- 


“ perous hunting of the warriors: he gives pleasant dreams to his 


se frien ids. and termh ies t! heir enemies with dises trous omens. 179 





This beautiful little plant, personified.is called Anemone Hepa- 
tica, or wind flower, bec au se itis supp sed not to opeu except when 
the wind blows ; iti is the first lower ot “Spring and for ms one of 1ts 
principal beauties. itappears about the latter end of February or the 
besinning of March. before the green leaves. It delichts | in Fast- 
erly situations. catching the first rays ofthe sun. Its hiossoms he a 
year concealed in the bud. perfectly formed in all their parts. I 
have taken the Italian name Pulsatitla, adopted by Tournefort, be- 
lieving it better adapted for poetical description tllian Anemone. 
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: For the American Magazine. 
BOTANICAL. 
Tue following very excellent obser vations, form the concluding para- 


«? 


graphs of the Preface to Doct Smith’s © Introduction to Physi logical and 
Systematical Botany.” They are entitled to high commendation, and will 
be read with pleasure by every person of sens tbilit vy and taste. We are 
aware that they will not ‘be new to some of our readers, and we could wish 
the number of those much greater than it is. It is a source of great pleasure 
to see, in a Professor of the high standing and ce lel rity of Dr. Smith, such 
sentimentsas those which follow. Besides adding a charm to learning and 
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the cultivation of science, they give a loveliness to virtue itself Such is tree 
greatness. Tt is pleasing, also, to learn, that the labors of this learned and 
worthy Professor have been well bestowed on some ingenious young Amer:- 
cans, in order to quality them for usefulness in the field of Botanical Science 
in the United States. Let us hope that, im learning, in selence, in virtuous 
sentimenis, his Pupils may, by foliowing in his steps, be worthy, or the fame 
of a Preceptor so distinguished. 

The science of Botany opens a feld of unbounded extent for the labors 
and researches of man. It rests not, as some suppose, with the acquisition 
of its mere literature, but embraces the natural histery and physiology of 

lants, with their properties and the uses to which they may be applied, in- 
cluding every deseription of vegetables. The pedantry which we often find 
in learning, is very repulsive in its infuence on the minds of persons who 
might otherwise be disposed to seek its treasures. And Botany, that 1s, 
modern Botany, which is indeed a wonderfil evidence ot the powers of the 
human mind, appears m a dress socompounded with modern and ancient lites 
rature, common and classical tearning, that this very dress gives a repulsive 
aspect to the science, at least in the eves ofthe merely Fngtish scholar. And 
this effect is by far the greater because the pedant appears so weil decked 
in foreign plumes. ‘here is a kind of mechanical effeet, which gives freility 
to habit, as well in learning as in every thing else. Without a knowledge of 
Greek, or Latin, the student in Botany soon learns the meaning of those terms 
which are derived from either or both these languages, and when, in fact, 
they become, to him, merely English words. He is now so far instructed in 
Botany, that, without classical learning, he comprehends the application of 
such classical terms as he finds mit, and this is what I call the mechanical 
effect, mentioned above. Now—the man who has gained the advantage of 
this, has the same advantage over a novice in the study, that the artist, in 
some difficult, mechanical manipulation, has over the raw apprentice. It is 
not tostudy the philosophy of its motions, so mueh as to learn how to per. 
form the work handily, that the apprentice is bound to the artist in order 
to learn how to make a watch. This is perfeetly right: but in Botany, if he 
be a pedant who has gained the advantage of this mechanical effeet, when he 
undertakes to teach others, he is apt to be more intent on displaying his 
Jearning. than in communicating knowledge. This is what discourages so 
many from undertaking to learn Botany scientifically. It is a characteristic 
of good-sense, to make no unnecessary display cf learning, and at the seme 
time to make the acquisition of it easy. Doctor Smith is anexample. Few 
men excel him in the extent of his literary qualifications, and very few in the 
art of simplifsing knowledge. But, it is, with the science of Botany, as with 
every other :—the literature of it is one thing, and the Knowledge of it an- 

ther. Moen of shallow minds, averse to continued habits of observation and 
study, by knowing little but the mere literature of Botany, or its technical 
terms, which are contained in the books, and which form but the rudiments 
of ascience of unbounded extent :—knowing little of the real knowledge 
which it teaciés, are neither preparedto use what they have acquired to any 
advantage, nor to invite others to the aequisition. A few months of study, 
confined to the books, may enable a man to learn the Linnean theory, and 
still not make hin a Botanist, though he may claim to be such. The actual 
Botanist, must be taught practically, or at least must study so, before he can as- 
pire to much usefulness. Such are the men that we wish to see emploved in 
teaching this lovely science in America: men of good sense and no pedants ; 
who study from nature, and teach fromher specimens. Men whodare to lecture 
in the fields and meadows, having the knowledge of Botany in their minds, 


rather than in their books. With such Preceptors, the acquisition is easy 


and sure; and with such we should be in no danger of mistaking the rudi- 
ments of science, for science itself, by which fatal mistake we so often lose 
much of what we learn. No country presents a finer field for the cultivation 
of Botanical Science, at this time, then these United States ;—and without 
pretending to that knowledge of it to which we aspire, we hail with joy every 
indication of increasing attention to a science that promises somuch. Whiie 
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surnative woods are unexplored, ou lds searecly ever seen by the practical 
Bot ey and certainly never care’ tin examined, for their vegetable treasures, 
it mav be difficult to coneeive how much remains undi covered. It is said 
the discoverics of Nicheux, in An erica, have enabled France to excel allother 
nations in the perfection and cheapness of her best dyes: the materials for 
which were taken trom our ‘ores : und are noi3v produced In Liat country. 
{fasimele toreig> Botanist, scent out to examine our Botany, has found so 
much worth transph nting to Europe, let us at ieast follow the example, and 
eurn lO SeCK Tor OUTSEiVEs. 

Amone those of the vounver classes of students 1 Botany, in this’ staté, 
we May no ice Jacob Green, of this city, and Dr. Eddy, of New-York, by 
whose I.bors we have some vate ble additoas to the late publications on 
American Botany. Green's Cotalogue ot the Plants, which are indigenous to 


tlie State of New-York, will be ound ausefal matual for the student. It forms 
a kind of an appeadix to an \dcress, deiivered by him betore “ The Socie- 
ty for the pe motion of Useful Aris,” id 1814, and may be iound im the 3d Vol. 
of iis ‘Prous clions. Both the Address, and thé Catalogue, ought to be more 
exiensivels k mown ; for thev are alike ereditable to the Author, and the So- 
enety of which be is a member. 

Since he shove was written, we have learnt that Doctor Smith has been 
recently Knighted, im Encl: land, and is now Sir James Edward Smith, M. D., 
F.R.S., and President of the British Li nzan Socie y. The foliowing ex- 
tract is copied froin the first American edition of bis work, before named, 
published at Boston, 1814, 8 vo. p.p. 415, besides plates, with Nortsrs by 
Jacon Bierrow, M.D We may further remark, th: it, however valuable this 
work of Sir James, for the library of the scientific Botanist, yet as an Intro- 
duction, caiculated to fucilitaie the object of the learner, we by no means 
think it equal to “ Lee’s Introduction to Botany,” published at London in 
S10. 

Albany, Jan. 1816 Epiror. 

eT 

‘* ITaving thus explained the use and intention of the present 
Work. perhaps a few remarks on the recommendations of the stud 
of Botany, besides what have already been suggested, may not here 
be misplaced. 


I sali not labor to prove how delightful and instructive it is to 


* Look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 


“ Neither, surely, need [ demonstrate. that if any judicious or 
improved use Is to be made of the natural bodies around us. it must 
be expected from those who discrimimate their kinds and study their 
pr operties. Of the benefits of natural science in the improvement 
of many arts, no one doubts. Our food, our physic, our luxuries 
are improved | Ov it. by the inquiries of the curious, new acquisi- 
tions are made in remote countries, and our resources of various 
kinds are augmente d. ‘The skill of Linnseus by the most simple 
observation, founded however on scientiiic principles, taught his 
countrymen to destroy an insect, the Cantharis navalis, which had 
cost the Swedish government many thousand pounds a_ year by its 
ravages on tlie timber of one dockyard only. After its metamor- 
phoses. and the season when the fly ‘laid its ears, were knewn, all its 
ravages were stopped | by immersing the timber in water during that 
per iod. The same creat observer, by his botanical knowledge, de- 
tected the cause of a dreadful disease among the horned cattle of the 
north of Lapland, which had previously been thought equally unac- 
countable and irremediable, and: of which he has given an exquisite 
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account in his Lapland tour, as well as under Cicute virosa, Ene. 
Boi. t. 479, inthis # lora Lapponica, One manin our days, by his 
scientilic skill alone, had given the bread-fruit to the West- Indies, 
and his country justly honors his character and pursuits. All this 
1s ackn owledzed. We are LO longer in the infancy of science, in 
which its etih ty» not having bee n Y roved, migh t be doubted, nor is 
it for this that | contend. } would recommend botany for its own 
sake. Lhave often ailuded to its benefits as a mental exercise, nor 
can any study exc eed it in raising curiosity, gratifying a taste for 
beauty and ingenuity of contrivance, or sharpening the powers of 
discrimination. What then ean be better adi apted for young per- 
sons? The chief use of a great part of our education is no other 
than what I have just mentioned. ‘The languages and the mathe- 
matics, however valuable tn themselves when acquired, are even 
More so as they train the youthful mind to thought and observation. 
In Sweden. Natural History is the study of the schools, by which 
meu rise to preferment: and there are no peOple with more acute 
or better reculated minds than the Swedes. 

* ‘To those whose minds and understandings are already form- 
ed, this study may be recommended, independently of all other 
considerations. as a rich source of ino cent pleasure. Some people 
are ever inquiring * What i is the u Be’ “of any particular plant, by 
which they m ean * what food « r physic. or what materials for the 
painter or ‘dyer r does it afford st The ‘y look on a beautiful Lowery 
meadow with admiration. on ly in proportion n as it aflords nauseo us 
drugs or salves. Others consider a botanist with respect only as he 
mav be able to teach them seme profitable im provemen tin tanning, 
or dyeing. by which they may quickly grow rich and be then per- 
haps no longer of any use to mankind or to themselves. ‘Lhey 
would permit their children to study botany. only because it mig ht 
possibly | 1e% ad TO pt “ofc SssoOrs — or other lue rative prefel rment. 

* ‘These views are not blameable. but they are not the scle end 
ofhuman existence. Is it not destrableto call the seul from the 
feverish agitation of waite pursuits. to the contemplation of Di- 
vine Wisdom in the beautiful @conomy of Nature? Is it nota 
privilece to walk with Ged in the garden of creation. and hold con- 
verse with his providence } > If such elevated feelings do net lead 
to the study of Nature 2, It cannet far be pursued without rewarding 
the student by exciting them. 

“* Rousseau, a great judge of the human heart and observer of 
human manners. has remarked, that * when science is transplanted 
from the mountains and weeds into cities and worldly society, it 
loses ifs genuine charms, and becomes a source of envy, Jealonsy 
and rivalship.”” This is still more true if it be cultiv ated as a mere 
source of emolument. But the man who loves botany for its own 
sake knows no such feelings, nor is he dependent for happiness on 
situations or scenes that favour their growth. He would find him- 
self neither solitary nor desolate, had he no other compani ion than a 
* mountain daisy.” that ** modest crimson- “tip ped flower,” so sweet- 
ly sung by one ‘of Nature’s own poets. ‘The humblest weed or 
moss will ever afford him something to examine or to jilustrate.anda 
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great deal to admire. Introduce him to the magnificence of a tro- 
nical forest. the e nametle d meadows of the Alps, or the wonders of 
New Holland, and his thoughts will not dwell much Upon ricues OF 
bite: rar y honors. t! hits th at 

* Play round the head, but come not near the heart.” 

* (ne idea is indeed worthy to mix mn the _ a ition 
of Nature, the anticipation of the - reasure we may ave to bestow 
on Kindred minds with our own. in shar ing wv ith them our discovere 
res and our acquisitions. “Lhis is truly an object worthy of a good 
man. the pleasure of communicating valli mus d si iterested pleasure 
to those who have the same tastes with ourselves: or of guiding 
young Ingenuous minds te worthy pursuits, and faciit iting their 
acquisition of what we have a! ready obtained. if honers and re- 
spectiul consideration reward such motives, they flow trom a pure 
» Phe ower and the receiver are iia invulnerable. as well 
as inaccessible, tos envy. ealousy or rivalship,” and may pardon 
their attacks wit! out an efiort. 

* The natural history of animals, in many respects even more 
interesting than lekeihd to manas ananimated bemg. and more 
striking in soine of the pi nomena wich it displays. is in other 
points less pleasing toa tender and delicate mind. In botany all 
is elegance and delight. No. aluiul. ciscustine. Ul he aiths CxT erl- 
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ments or inquiries are to be mace. Its pleasures sj ring up under 
our feet. and. as ‘pursue them, rev ard us with health and serene 
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satisfaction. ~ shail but the most foolish or 
aly thing from it but what 1s beantifucls: or pe 
with unamiable or unhatlowed lmnage 5. ‘Phose who do so. either 
from coi Trupt taste oF malicious de sn. can be cunrpared only to the 
fiend ente! 1D rj ito t! 1@ Fal “den of Ke lei. 


_ 


* Let us turn from this se 1s in it cture fo the contemplation of 

— , . *y , 
Nature. ever new, everabundant nv austibie variety. Wheth- 
er Wwe scrutinize t! le cl; it np recesses ot Wood in the wintry mont ‘3, 


when the numerous tribes of mosses are display’ i their minute, 
but highly interesting structure: whether we walk forth in the 
en) spring. when the ruby tips of the hawthorn-bush give the first 
sien of its approaching vegetation. or a little after, when the violet 
wi eleo mes us with its scent, and the primrose with its beauty ; 
whether we contemplate in succession all the profuse fiowery treas- 
ures of the summer. or the more hidden secrets of Nature at the 
season when fruits and seeds are forming: the most familiar objects, 
“Tike old friends, will always afford us something to study and to ad- 
mire in their characters. while new discoveries will awaken a train 
of new ideas. ‘The vellow blossoms of the morning, that feild up 
their delicate leaves as the dav advances: others that court and 
sustain the ful! blaze of noon: and the pale night-scented tribe 
which expandsand diffuse their very sweet fragrance, towards eve- 
ning, will all — in their turn. ‘Though spring ts the season of 
hope and novelty, toa naturalist more es specially, vet the wise pro- 
Visions and a! bnadant resources of Nature, in the close of the year, 
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will yield an observing mind no less pleasure, than the rich variety 
of her autumnal tints affords to the admirers of her external charms. 
The more we study the works of the Creator, the more wisdom. 
beauty and harmony become manifest, even to our limited d apprehen- 
gions; and while we admire, it is impossible not to adore. 


«Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flow ers, 
In ming led c louds, to //im, whose son exalts, 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints !” 





IMERICAN REGISTER. 
COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 


JAMES MADISON, 


PRESIDENT oF THE UniTep Srares or AMERICA, 
To all and singular to whom these presents shall come, greeting : 


Wouereas a Convention between the United States of Ame- 
rica and his Britannic majesty, to regulate the commerce between 
the territories of the United States and of his Britannic majesty, 
was signed at London on the tiird day of July, in the vear ene 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen, by ‘plenipotentiaries respect- 
ively appointed for that purpose, which convention is in the words 
following, to wit: 

A CONVENTION, 


To regulate the commerce between the territories of the United 
: States and of his Britannic majesty. 


The United States of America and his Britannic majesty be- 
ing desirous by a convention to regulate the commerce and naviga- 
tion between their respective countries, territories, and people, in 
such a manner as to render the same reciprocally beneficial and 
satisfactory, have respectively named plenipotentiaries and given 
them full powers to treat of and conclude such convention, that i 
to say, the President of the United States, by and with the ndsiee 
and consent of the senate thereof, hath appointed for their plenipo- 
_tentiaries John Quincey Adams, Henry Clay, and Albert Gallatin, 
citizens of the United States: and his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, acting in the name and on bebalf of his majesty, has na- 
med for his plenipotentiaries the right hon. Frederick John Robin- 
son. vice-president of the committee of privy council for trade 
and plantations, joint paymaster of his majesty’s forces, and a 
member of the imperial parliament, Henry Goulburn, Esq. a mem- 
ber of the imperial parliament, and under secretary of state. and 
William Adams Esq. doctor of civil Laws; and the said plenipo- 
tentiaries having mutually preduced and shewn their said full pow- 
ers, and exchanged copies of the same, have agreed on and conclu- 
éed the following ar ticles, vide-licet : 
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Irticle the first. 

There shall be between the erritories of the United States of 
America and all the territories of his Britannic majesty in Europe 
a reciprocal liberty of commerce. The inhabitants of the two 
countries respectiy ely shall have liberty freely and securely to 
come with their ships ‘and cargoes to all such places, ports and ri- 
vers, in the territories aforesaid to which o:her foreigners are per- 
mitted to come, to enter into the same and te remain and reside im 
any parts of the said territories respectively, also to hire and occupy 
houses and ware-houses for the pur poses of their conimerce : and 
genorally the merchants and traders of each nation respectively 
shall enjoy the most complete protection and security for their 
commerce, but subject always to the laws and statutes of the twe 
countries respectively. 

Article the second. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation 
into the United States of any article the growth, produce cr manu- 
facture of his Britannic majesty’s territories in Europe, and ne 
higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the 
territories of his Britannic majesty in Europe of any artieles the 
growth, produce or manufacture of the United States than are or 
shall be payable on the like articles being the growth, produce ‘or 
manufacture of any other foreign country, nor sh all any higher or 
other duties or charges be imposed in either of the two countries, 
on the exportation of any articles to the United States or to his 
Britannic majesty’s territories in Europe. respectively than such as 
are payable on the exportation of the like articles to any foreign n 
country, nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the exporta tion ot 
importation of any articles the growth. produce or manufacture of 
the United States, or of his Britannic matesty’s territories in Eu- 
rope, to or from the said territories of his Britannic majesty in Eu- 
rope, or to or from the said United States, which shall not equally 
extend to all other nations. 

No higher, or other duties or charges shail be imposed in any of 
the ports of the United States on British vessels, than those pay able 
in the same ports by vessels of the United States: nor in the ports 
of any of his Britannic majesty’s territories in Europe on the vessels 
of the United States than shall be payable in the same ports en 
British vessels. 

The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the Uni- 
ted States of any articles the growth, produce or manufacture of his 
Britannic majesty’ °3 territories in Kurope, whether such importa- 
tions shall be in vessels of the United States or in British vessels, 
and the same duties shall be paid on the importation into the ports 
of any of his Britannic majesty’s territories in Europe of any article 
the growth, produce or manufacture of the United States, whether 
such importation shall be in British vessels or in vessels 6f the Uni- 
ted States. 

The same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties allowed 
on the exportation of any articles the growth, © eae or manufac- 
ture of his Britannic majesty’s territories in urope to the United 
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States, whether such exportation shall be in vessels of the Unitec 
States, or in British vessels: and the same duties shall be paid. _ 
the same bounties allowed, on the exportat ion of any articles, the 
growth. produce, or manufacture of the United States to his Brit- 
annic majesty s territeries in Europe, \ vhether such exportation 
shal] be in British vessels. er in vessels of the United States. 

it is further agreed, that in all cases where drawbacks are te 
be allowed upon the re-export: ition of any goods, the growth, pro- 
duce or manufacture of either country. respectiv ely, the amount of 
the said drawbacks shall be the same. whether the said goods shall 
have been originally importe dina British or American vessel: but 
when such re- exporta ition s! atl take place from the United States 
ina British vessel. or from the territories of his Britannic majesty 
in Eurepe in an ceili vessel, to any other foreign nation. the 
wo contracting parties reserve to themselves, respectively, the 
right of regulating or diminishing, in such case, the amount of the 
said drawback. 

The intercourse between the United States and his Britannie 
Majesty's possessions in the West Indies, and on the continent of 
Not rth Am: rica, shail ni | ye allected by any of the provisions of this 
artic Hes | but each party shall remi tin in the comp slete possession of 
its r ghts, with respect to such an intercourse. 

virticle the third. 

Tlis Britannic majesty agrees that the vessels of the United 
States of America shall be admitted, and hospitably received at the 
principal settlements of the British dominions in the East Indies, 
vide- eesti Calcutta, Madras. Bombay, and Prince of Wales’ Island, 
and that the citizens of the said United States may freely carry on 
trade between the said principal settlements and the said United 
States, in all articles of which the importation and exportation re- 
spectively, to and from the said territories, shall not be entirely 
prohibited: provided only, that it shall not be lawful for them in 
any time of w ar, between the British government and any state or 
power, whatever, to export frem the said territories, without the 
special permission of the British government, any military stores or 
naval stores. orrice. The citizens of the United States shail pay 
for their vessels, when admitted, no higher or other duty or charge 
than shall be payab le on the vessels of the most favored European 

nations, and they sha!! pay no higher or other duties or charges on 
the importation or e xpertaiee of the cargoes of the said vessels, 
than shall be payable on the same articles when imported or ex- 
ported in the vessels of the mest teal 2 Kuropean nations. 

But it is expressly agreed. that the vessels of the United Statee 
shall not carry any articles from the said principal settlements to 
any port or place, except to some port or place in the United States 
of America, where the same shall be unladen. 

It is also understood that the permission granted by this arti- 
cle. is not to extend to allow the vessels of the United States to 
carry on any part of the coasting trade of the said British territo- 
ries, but the vessels of the United States having, in the first in- 
stance proceeded to one of tie said principal settlements of the 
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British dominions in the East Indies, and then going with their ori- 
ginal cargoes, or part thereof, from one of the said ‘principal settle.« 
ments to another, shall net be considered as carrying on the coast- 
ing trade. ‘The vessels of the United States may also touch for re- 
freshment, but not for commerce, in the course of their voyage to 
or from the Britis hh territories in India. or to or from the dominions 
of the emperor of China, at the Cape of Good Hope, the Island ef 
St. Helena, or such other places as may be in possession of Great 

sritam, in the African or indtan seas, it being well understood 
that in all that revards this article, the citizens of the United 
States shall be subject, in all respects, to the laws and regulations 
of the British government, from time to time established. 

Irticle the fourth. 

It shall be free for each of the two contracting parties respect- 
ively, to appoint consuls for the protection of trade, to reside in 
the dominions and territories of the other party, but before any 
consul shallactas such, he shall in the usual fort be approy ed and 
admitted by the government to which he is sent, and it is hereby 
declared that in case of illegal or improper conduct towards the 
laws or government of the country to which he is sent, such consul 
may either be punis hed according to law, if the laws will reach the 
case, or be sent back, the offended government assigning to the oth- 
er the reasons for the same. 

It ishereby declared that either of the contracting parties, 
may except from the residence of consuls such particular “places as 
such party shall judge fit to be excepte d. 

eIrticle the fifth. 

This convention, when the same shall have been duly ratified 
by the President of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of their Senate, and by his Britannic majesty. and the re- 
spective ratifications mutually exchanged, shall be binding and ob- 
lizatory on the said United States and his m ajesty for fou years 
from the date of its signature, and the ratifications shall be exchan- 
eed in six months from this time. or sooner if possible. 

Done at London, this third day of July, in the year of our Lord 
ene thousand eight hundred and _ 


(x. &) OHN Q. ADAMS 

(L. 8.) i CLAY, 

(L. Ss.) ALBERT GALLATIN, 
(1. ae3 FRED. J. ROBINSON 

(L. S.) HENRY GOULBU RN, 
(1. S) WILLIAM ADAMS, 


Now, therefore. be it known. That l, James Manusoyn, Presi- 
dent of the United states of America. having seen and considered 
the foregoing convention, have, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, accepted, ratified, and conlirmed the same, and every 
clause and article thereof, subject to the exception contained in 2 
declaration made by the authority of his Britannic Majesty on the 
24th day of November last, a copy of which declaration is hereunto 
annexed. 
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| | In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United 
States to be hereunto affixed, and have signed the same with 
my hand. Done at the City of Washington, this tweniy. 
zc. s. second day of December, A. D. one thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen, and of the Independence ef the United States 
the fortieth. JAMES MADISON, 
By the President: 
JAMES MONROE, Secretary of State. 


DECLARATION, 

The undersigned, his Britannic Majesty’s charge d'affaires in 
the United States of Amevica. is commanded by his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, actiag in the name and on the behaif of his ma- 
jesty, to explain and deciare, upon the exchange of the ratilications 
of the convention concluded at London on the od of July of the pre- 
sent year, for reguiating the commerce and navigation between the 

| two countries, that in consequence of events which have happened 
in Europe subsequent to the signature of the convention aforesaid, 
it has been deemed expedient and determined in conjunction with 
the allied sovereigns, that St. Helena shail be the place allotted for 
the future residence of General Napoleon Bonaparte, under such 
regulations as may be uecessary for the perfect security of his per- 
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i. son, and it has been resolved, for that purpose. that all ships and 
a vessels whatever, as well British ships and vessels as others, ex- 
. cepting only ships belonging to the East india Company, shall be 
Ht excluded from a!l communication with or approach to that island. 

a It has therefore become impossible to comply with so much of 
; | the third article of the Treaty as relates to the liberty of touching 
a for refreshment at the island of St. Helena, and the ratifications of 
a the said treaty will be exchanged under the explicit declaration and 
a understanding, that the vessels of the United States cannot be al- 
3 lowed to touch at. or hold any communication whatever with the 
* said island, so long as the said island shall continue to be the place 
4 of residence of the said Napoleon Bonaparte. 
a (Signed) ANTHONY ST. JNO. BAKER. 
te Washington, November 24, 1815. 

<<ltinine 


YEAST. 

It has long been customary to dry Yeast, and to carry it in 
sacks from the Low Countries to Paris. It is sometimes sent in the 
same state from Britain to the West Indies. When thus dried it 
hasa dark color, anda smell and taste not unlike cheese, or ap- 

» proaching still nearer to fermented gluten. It may be thus kept for 
several years. When mixed with water, it acquires the properties 
of fresh yeast ; but does not go so far as fresh.—Glasy. Chronicle. 
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{Nore.—In the first page of this number, in the dedication to Mr. Clin- 
ton, one sentence is divided into two. It should be connected as follows : 
“ Ever attentive to the best interests of your country, and not less distin, 
gape for intelligence, than for great zeal and industry, I thought it would 
a ¢ a public benefit, if, with this general appeal, I could more particularly 
#) engage yous ummediate attention.” ] 
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